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DUKE EDRIC; 
, THE CHIEFTAIN’S DAUGHTER. 


AN ORIGINAL TALE. 


EATED in the baronial hall of the demesne given him by 

his master, Alfred, Duke Edric, was surrounded by his vas- 
sals; and, in receiving their oaths of allegiance, he fancied 
himself even equal to the sovereign of England. 

Many a Danish mother bad to mourn the effects of his 
prowess, many a Danish maiden bad strained her eye over 
the whitened shore, expecting the return of her lover, whom 
the swords of Edric’s followers had laid low in the dust. 

Deeds of great valour had gained him the love of bis king; 
audthe wapentakes of Sussex were given him to reign over, as 
some recom; pence for the many feet of land which he had caused 
the Danes to relinquish 

His bosom was raised high in exultation, on finding himself 
lord of so goodiy a territory; a territory lost by his father’s 
disloyalty to Athelstan, but redeemed to himself by his loyalty 
tothe crown. This hall of audience was extensive to the 
gaze ; it was built in all the majesty of feudal times, and rose 
4 umple grandeur over their heads, simple and unadorned, 
save by the waving trophy, the hauberk, or the cuirass, 
intermingled with the cross bow, or the glittering spear. 
Looks of complacence beamed on every visage, the wassail 
bow! passed quickly, aud returned, “till Duke Edric called on 
fol, 52. 4 K the 
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the minstrel ; then all was hushed and quiet, while the hoary 
bard sung of deeds of valour, and of wisdom, done by Lag. 
land’s Solon. . 

in the midst of a crowd of warriors, was Duke Edric’s 
daughter ; whom her father doated upon, and considered as 
the step-ladder of his ambitious wishes, and in prospect as a 
sharer of his monarch’s bed. Imma’s form was the most 
beautiful that can be imagined ; she was fair as marble.; her 
eyes were of celestial blue, through which appeared her whole 
soul, and litup a face full of the most tender, bewitching, 
and expressive languishing ; her cheeks were fresh tinted with 
the rose ; but her lips and teeth were such as a painter might 
atiemp!, but would fail to imitate; while her bair, of clear 
fluxen, unadorned and unrestrained, spread over her fine 
falling shoulders ¢ she bent forward to the bard’s notes, as if in 
admiration of the theme ; but the harper’s strains were far 
from her imagination : unfortunate maiden! she was dwel- 
ling on ideas which told her how miserable she was, and how 
much more cruel was her fate than that of any other maiden, 
Tie lay finished, the bard regained his seat ; the carousal was 
recommenced, and Duke Edric roused his daughter from 
vacuity by a loud reproach—by demanding why she joined not 
in the general joy ou seeing him on the seat of bis ancestors. 

Imma essayed to speak ; but her words were inarticulate; 
she burst into tears, bappily unperceived by her father. 
Again the bard was inspired ; he struck a prelude which en- 
chauted all; they seized their arms in rapture, as for the 
fight, but each tongue was silent, and all was hushed, save 
the repressed clank of their armours as the kuights regained 
their seats. ‘The hoary musician’s cheek was flushed with 
warmth, a holy inspiration gave fire to his eye, and while his 
fingers struck the chords he sung the praise of the chieftain’s 
daughter; he suug the praise of Imma— 

“ Pair as chaste, and chaste as fair.” 

se in maiden diffi- 
1 a voice checked by 


At such a congratulation, she re 
dence; aud thanked him, theugh witl 
sobs, and overcome by the praises of her father, she suok 
senseless into his arms. While the stern Edric was chiding 
her, and the timid [mma was ascribing the acuteness of her 
feelings to some ominous cause, which in those days of super. 
stition haunted the weakened mind, a confusion of sounds 
arose fromthe further end of the hall, as though the foe-maa 
had them in his toils. As the smoke of battle comes rolling 
on in destruction ; so came the voice of murmurs and of dis 
content to the baron’s seat. “ L heed thee not,” exclaimed 
Lord Hildebrand, in a voice above the din; “ I tell thee to 
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thy teeth, and I'll tell it all whe hear, Duke Edric is de- 
ceived, and Imma is not chaste as fair! she is a wanton!” 
At such a charge, again were murmurs loud and deep poured 
through the hall of audience; a hundred helmets shook ; a 
hundred swords left their scabbards; but Lord Hildebrand 
again exclaimed aloud—*.She’s false; Imma has disgraced 
her sex.” “ Proud Hildebrand, thou liest ;” exclaimed Child 
Edmund the sterm of passion shook his frame ; he snatched 
off his greave ; it whirled in the air, and striking the accuser 
of Imma, he took the pledge, and turning to Duke Edric, said, 
“ By Holy Trinity, l swear to prove what I allege, and I de- 
mand the ordeal.” 

The affiigbted Imma now raised herseif in conscious in- 
nocence ; she indignanily threw back those tresses which 
would have hid her face; she would have defended, 
with an undaunted eye, her character; but she met a 
father’s reproachtul look ; a chilly paleness overspread her, 
and she fell, like a lily in a storm, inio the arms of Child Ed- 
mund. When Lady Imma awoke from a trance, every thing 
was silent; in vain she attempted to raise herself from her 
couch ; her limbs seemed paralysed ; she put ber hand to her 
head, ber brain was maddening ; it is true a refreshing breeze 
burst in upon her from the casement, yet it lasted but a mo- 
ment ; a hotter glow succeeded, and threatened even to check 
all respiration; she gazed around her wildly, and seemed fear- 
ful of thought; she placed her finger on the blood bursting 
lids of her eyes, distended with fever; she pored over the 
storied painting which the last rays of asctting sun embla- 
zoned and reflected from her window, and, as a conviction of 
what had now dawned in her mind stole on her, she endea- 
voured to shut out reality ; she shrunk into herself; -a fright- 
ful slumber enveloped her faculties, and tortured her diseased 
Imagination. 

Such a charge as Lord Hildebrand’s was not to be made 
with impunity ; when the first storms of indignation were over, 
he was allowed to speak us follows: 


1 
+ 


“ Returning late last eve from a border post, [ entered a 
dingle of the forest, | saw the Lady Imma rash into the arms 
of aman, who wore the scarf that now Child Edmund wears ; 
I dare not tell the rest. Lam vot mad; Lam Lord Edric’s 
friend ; [ pledge myself for the truth of what [ utter, and Ict 
her disloyal knight defend his conduct if he can.” In saying 
this, each slunk ay ay to abide the decision of the sword. 

Fearful that emotions might rack the bosom of the gentle 
Imma, Child Edmund left the hall to seek her; love is sel- 
dom accoinpanied by prudence, or he bad never son; ht a 
secietinterview. Now the Baron Edric wembled with pas- 
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sion, and he swore, if guilty, to sacrifice both equally to his 
revenge. From the maidens of the house, Edmund learned 
Imma was now in her chamber. As he was the cause of this 
indignity offered to her, be dared not subject her to another; 
in vain be paced round the castle ; be saw her not, and be- 
coming a prey to the greatest anguish, be wandered about the 
dwelling he knew not whither. 

Child Edmund, as he was called, had long loved the gentle 
Imma ; and ere she was aware, she returned his love; they 
knew it was impossible that they could ever be united, but 
there was such luxury in their cheated hopes, that they rather 
chose to encourage their attachment and future misery than 
to call upon their resources of sense and reason, and to make 
use of that fortitude which teaches us how to endure mis- 
fortune. 

Child Edmund being the protegce of Duke Edric only, and 
without a single quartering of nobility in his coat armour, 
Lord Hildebrand had ever viewed him with contemp:, asa 
protected vassal ; he had been preferred to him by Imma, and 
he had sworn his ruin by bell, book, and candle. 

Love, in those days, had no employment, save to chide the 
time with sighs and exclamations ; for then even the life of a 
murderer was saved by benefit of clergy, on being proved 
able to write and read ; and a fair dame was reckoned a pro- 
digy who could carry on a correspondence. No pert cham- 
bermaid was then the conveyer of a billet dour ; thus Imma 
and Child Edmund were obliged to vent their complaints in the 
air, to themselves, or to inanimate things, without consolation 
and without pity. 

“ My father,” said the unfortunate Imma, “ believes me 
guilty ; but [am not, Edmund knows [ am innocent ; and, 
my mother, look down from Heaven, pity your poor child, and 
save her from despair !” 

The following morning she arose, but unrefreshed ; she 
walked as one whose soul was fled, but whose body was 
doomed to wander in unconsciousness ; it was yet but twi- 
light, andthe spear and the lance trembled in the cold air ; 
soon the guards paraded on their posts in a quicker step, and 
at length all seemed bustle and confusion. 

She had walked to the battlements, and, seated like the 
genius of suspense, her hair blew about in the air ; she started 
it the sound of the bugle ; the chain of the drawbridge rattles; 
the portcullis rises, and a host of armed men pour out from 
the keep; they form a procession ; Child Edmund is pre- 
ceded by a page, who bears his favour of azure blue ; her lover 
breathes a sigh to Heaven : a train accompanies him and Lord 
Hildebrande, who are followed by the heralds at arms. This 
appearance of knightly combat freezes her soul ; “ He is going,” 
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she cries to sacrifice himself! and for me !” she uttered a 
scream, and fell, unlreeded, on the terrace. 

Hil fated maid! thy sufferings are indeed acute; if this be 
the punishment of only supposed cuil', what must that be of 
conscious depravity? They had met, ’tis true, clandestinely 5 
but angels might have been present at the interview ; they 
met but to breathe vows of constancy, and to indulge in 
mutual sorrows ; dearer to them than ail the jocund hours of 
mirth. 

On returning to a sense of feeling, she crawled to her cham- 
ber, revived by the blood which tlowed from a wound she had 
met with in falling; the cut she received in her temple was 
healed by adomestic; but the wound of her heart rejected 
all mortal medicine, and her attendants, apprehensive for her 
reason, were fain to let her pursue ber inclination. To paint 
her agonies of suspense during this rencontre ts impossible, 
and the sound of music proclaims, the dreadful trath must 
soon be known ; they play a mournful theme, and she rushes 
forward to behold the cause. They are to be seen but ever 
and anon in the distance ; now lost among the hills, and now 
wgain emerging nearer to the sight: on a carriage, she 
perceives the stiffened corpse of one—Oh God! the blue 
scarf is wrapped round his body! an bysteric laugh bursts 
from her; she runs to meet it; tis not her lover's form she 
beholds, but, with wounds, stanched by ber lover’s scarf, 
Lord Hildebrand’s a victim to his own malice! who, dying, 
coessed that the guilty assertions he had made were false. 
Even this would not have procured the consent of Lord Edric 
towed his daughter with the lovely Edmund, had he not 
received letters from his king, inviting him to his marriage 
banquet, and declaring Edmund his nephew: Edmund then, 
by his royal uncle’s command, wedded the lovely Imma; the 
bard’s song was once more heard in the hall, and the foeman 
spoilt not their delight. 


JOHN. 


Remarkable Sale ef Ancient and. Scarce Books at Ror- 
burgh House onthe \7 th of June last. 


6 ew day’s sale was quite an epoch in bookselling ; for at 
bo time, and in no country, did books bring the prices 
at which they were knocked down at Roxburgh House. The 
following are a few of the lots, with the prices at which 

they sold : 

* I! Decameroni di Boccae: 

aldurfer, 1771." Of this ec 
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meron, no other perfect copy is known to exist. It was 
bought by the marquis of Blandford, after a long contest 
with Earl Spencer, for 2260).!! being the largest sum ever 
given for a single volume. ‘The marquis declared that it 
was his intention to have gone as far as 5000]. He was 
before possessed of a copy of the same edition, but it wanted 
five leaves ; “ for which five leaves,” as Lord Spencer observed, 
“he might be said to have given 22001. A_ bookseller, by 
order of Buonaparte, bid 2000]. for the Boccacio, which De 
Bune told the auctioneer, when he was at Paris, was the only 
great desideratum in Napolegn’s library. 

“ The Boke of the Fayt of Armes and of Chyvalrye,” fol. 
blue Turkey, gilt leaves, very rare. Caxton, 1470. Bought 
by Mr. Nornaville for S306). 

“ The veray trew History of the valiant Knight Jason,” fol, 
Russia. Andewarpe by Gerard Leea, 14921. Of this very 
rare edition no other copy is kaown. Bought by the duke of 
Devonshire for 941. 10s. 

“ The Recuyeil of the Histories of Troy, by Raoule le 
Fevre,” translated and printed by William Caxton, fol. B, 
M. Colen, 1473. ‘This matchless copy of the first book 
printed in the English language, belonged to Elizabeth Gray, 
queev of Edward IV. Bought by the duke of Devonshire 
for JO60). 10s. 

“ The most Pytifal History of the Noble Appolyn, King of 
Thyre,” 4to. M.G. L. very rare; W. de Warde, 1519. Bought 
by Mr. Nornaville for 1151. 10s. 

“ The History of Blanchardyn, and the Princes Eglantine,” 
fol. red mor. Caxton. Of this book there is no othe copy 
known to exist. Unfortunately it is imperfect at the end. 
Bought by Earl Spencer for 215. 5s. 

“ The right pleasaunt and gvuodlie Historye of the Four 
Sonnes of Aimon,” fol. red mor. Caxton 1554. Bought by 
Mr. Heber for 55). 

“© The Lyfe of Vergilius,” with wood cuts, rare, 4to. Bought 
by the marquis of Blandtord tor 541. 12s. 

The Storve of Frederyke of Jennen,” with wood cuts, 
1518. Bought by Mr. Triphook for Gol. 2s. 

“ The Story of Mary of Nemegeu,” with wood cuts, 1515 
Boucht by Mr. Triphook for 671.” 


The day’s sale amounted to 5035). 7s. 


Remarkabie Custom in Old Time at St. Paul's Church. 


N the day of the conversionof St. Paul, the charitics were 
prodigious, first tu the souls, when an indulgence of forty 
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days pardon was given, vere pwnitentibus, contritis, et con- 
fessis ; and, by order of Henry ILI. fitteen hundred tapers were 


‘placed in the church, and fifteen thousand poor people fed in 


the church-yard. 

Bat the most singular offering was that of a fat doe in 
winter, and a buck in summer, made at the high altar, on 
the day of the commemoration of the saint, by Sir William 
de Baude and his family, and then to be distiibuted among 
the canons resident. This was in lieu of twenty-two acres 
of land in Essex, which did belong to the canons of this 
church. "Till Queen Elizabeth’s days, the doe or buck was 
received solemnly, at the steps of the high altar, by the dean 
and chapter, attired in their sacred vestments, and crowned 
with garlands of roses. “ They sent the body of the bucke 
to baking, (says Mr. Warton in his History of Poetry) and 
had the head, fixed on a pole, borne before the crosse in 
the procession, untill they issued out of the west doore, where 
the keeper that brought it blowed the deathe of the bucke, 
and then the horners, that were about the citie, presently 
answered him in like manner; for which paines they had each 
man, of the deane and chapter, four-pence in money, and 
their dinner; and the keeper that brought it was allowed, 
during his abode there, for his service, meat, drinke, and lodg- 
ing, and five shillings in money at his going away, together 
with a loafe of breade having the picture of St. Paul upon 
it,” 


INTERESTING TRIALS. 
COURT OF CHANCERY, June 25. 
TENDER OF BANK NOTES IN PAYMENT OF RENT. 
BRAY v. SHEPHEARD AND OTHERS, 


8 ates was a Dill filed praying an injunction and relicf 
against an execution, grounded ona verdict obtained 
against the plaintiff for rent, after he had made a tender of 
the sum due in notes of the bank of England. After the 
tender, Mr. Shepheard, an attorney, the agent of Mrs. Shep- 
heard, another of the defendants, to whom the plaintiff is 
tenant in Holborn, caused a distress to be made, upon waich 
the plaintiff replevied, and went to trial, and had a verdict 
given against hin, in the court of king’s bench, by which 
he had to pay double costs, under the statute, for having dis- 
puted his landlady’s title. Under the authority of Lord 
6 Redesdale’s 
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Redesdale’s printed opinion, it was argued that this hard case 
was entitled to relief and the interposition of this court, 
since Mr. Shepheard had, in his answer, admitied and avowed 
that he was ac a in the proceeding by ill will or dislike to. 
wards the plaiotiff. 

It happened that the distress had taken place oa the 20d 
day ot July, [811, the very day preceding the giving the royal 
assent to Lord Stanhop res act, making such tender of bank 

notes legal in paymeut of rent. 

The master of the rolls, who sat for the lord chancellor 
afier one o'clock, adjudged, that notwithstanding all the hard- 
ships of this c.se, aud the difheulty, nay, impossibility, in 
some instances, of procuring cash in specie to a larg 
amount during the continuance of the bank restriction act, 
still the court could not interpose, for it would be to legislate 
in fact, in preventing aman from the exercise of asut 








process given him by law. The motives of men’s min: 
wot be discussed a as it would be endless. —Judgment fur 
the defendant. 


COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, Thursday, June 25, 
Sitlings before Mr. Justice Gibbs. 
IOULDITCH @. BIRCH AND ANOTHER. 


TUIS was an action against the sheriff for an ese pe. 

Mr. Serjeant Shepherd stated, that the plaintiffs, Mess 
J. and G. Houlditch, commenced an action against a person 
named George Grant, for 40,0001. in whic ksedenthe y recovere d 
and issued process against bis property; the deficiency after 
sale was SOOOI. For this sum a ca. sa. was issue d, andon the: 4 
of October he was arrested on a warrant, directed to an officer 
named Leach, who conveyed him to the lock-up house of Wi- 
thersand Phillips, in Palsgrave-place, near Temple-bar. ‘There 
he was kepc until the 17th, when he was removed, by writ of 
habeas corpus, to the Fleet prison. He contended ther lore, 
that as the prisoner was not conveyed to gaol the moment he was 
arrested, he was not in safe custody, and consequently the she- 
riff was liable for an escape. 

Leach, the vilicer, proved the arrest of the prisoner, and his 
having carried him to the house of Withers and Co. 

Withers proved that he was securely locked up, and not per 
mitted to go without the walls of the house until he was re- 
moved by habeas. 

Mr. Serjeant Lens, for the defendants, submitted, that if the 
action could be maintained, severe indeed would be the state 
of every person liable to arrest. No legal authority had been 
q) sucwo 
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shewn tosatisfy his lordship that the usual modes of proceeding 
in arrest were not correct. If this new dictum of his learned 
friend was to be the law, every sheriff, who even for an hour 
delayed in carrying lis prisoner to gaol would be liable to an ac- 
tion for an escape. It was sufficient for all iegal purposes that 
the prisoner should be in safe custody, in order to be broughtinto 
court at the return of the writ. He trusted his lordship would 
state the law io be as he had described it, for unless he did so, 
to what condition would every unfortunate person be placed for 
the succeeding four months, until the judgement of the court 
could be known? 

Mr. Justice Gibbs observed, that the question which the jury 
had to try was, whether the sheriff in contravention of his duty 
had permitted George Grant to escape. If he had, then he was 
liable for the sum now sought to be recovered. The sheriff was 
bound to keep the body in safe custody, so that at the return of 
the writ he might be brought into court, Wiih respect to the 
argument used by his learned brother in support of the plaintifi’s 
case, namely, that the sheriff was bound to cary the prisoner to 
the gaol of the court, he (ihe learned judge) was not prepared 
to go that leugih, for the writ required nothing more than that 
the body should be kept in safe custody until the return thereof. 
In the present case ithad been shewn that the prisoner was in safe 
custody, and the doctrine which was now held was not to be 
taken as law, therefore he could not suppose that in all the cases 
which had previously occurred, the law had been violated. He 
was aware that the case had been tried in the court of king’s 
bench against a bailiff’s follower, who permitted a man he had 
arrested to go home, and was seen the next day riding out with 
him. That was quite a different case, and the plaintifi in the 
case alluded to had of course averdict. In point of law, it was 
sufficient that the prisoner was kept safe until the return of the 
writ, but beyond that the sheriff was not bound to go, His 
learned brother might bave an opportunity of moving the court, 
if he thought the opinion which he should conclude with was 
wrong. ‘That opinion is, that the detention of the prisoner in a 
lock-up-house was not an escape. 

The learned counsel for the plaintiff, upon this opinion being 
given, chose to be nonsuited, and the plaintiff was accordingly 
nonsuited, 

This was acase of very great importance to the administra- 
tors of the Jaw, and also to the public. 


_— —_ —— . le 


PIOUS EXHORTATION. 


Eigen following exhortation which was given thirty-four 
years ago, by the late pious and wise bishop of London, 
Vol. 52. 4L will 
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will appear peculiarly apposite to the present domestic state of 
the kingdom : 

[t is in times like the present that we look for those noble 
examples of self-denial and public spirit, which bespeak true 
greatness of mind, which have sometimes saved kingdoms and 
immortalized individuals. Let then all the wise and good in 
every party and cenoeien tion hd men among us (for they are 
in every one to be found), stand forth in the present exigency as 
one man, to advise, direct, assist, and befriend they country; 
and as the Roman triuinvirs gave up each his friend for the de- 
struction of the state, let every one now give up his favourite 
prejudices, systems, interests, resentments, and connections 
for the preservation of it. Let us not—for God’s sake; 
let us not—waste that time in tearing and devouring one 
another, which ought to be emp loyed for the cencral welfare ; 
unjust suspicions, uncandid interpretations, mutual reproaches, 
and endless altercations, can answer no other purpose but to 
embitter our minds, and multiply the very evils we all wish to 
remove.’ A 


CHARACTER OF DJEZZAR PACHA. 
[From the Second Part of “ Clarke’s Travels,” just published.] 


SOON after we arrived at Acre, we went to visit Djezzar 
J Pacha, whom baron de Tott found at Acre, and described 
as a horrible tyrant above twenty years prior to our coming. 
Having acted as int erpreter for Cc aptain Culverhouse, in all his 
miterviews with this extraordinary man, and occasion: ally 1s 
his confidential agent, when he w as not bimese Hf present, [had 
favourable opportunities of studying djezzar’s character. At 
that time, shut up in his fortress at Acre, he defied the whole 


power of ‘Turkey, despised the vizier, and derided the menaces 
of the e i} udan pacha : olth — he et allected to vene- 
rate the tithe and the uthority of the sultan. His mere name 


carried terror with it over all the Holy Land the most lawles 
tribe of Ay abs e xpressing their awe aud obeisa ce, whensoever 
it was uttered. As for his « | eliat On, GjeZZar, as explained 
by himself, it signified ~butcher ; but of this name, notwith- 
standine itsavowe lallbion to the shiughters committed by him, 
he was evidently vain. Lie was his own minister, chanec llor, 


treasurer, and secretary ; often his own cook and gardenet ; 
and not unfrequently both judge aud executioner in the same 
instant. Yet, there wer persons who hadacted, and still ocea- 


sionally offic er in these several capacities, standing by the 
door of his apartment 5 some without a nose, others without 
an 
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an arm, with one ear only, or one eye ; “ marked men,” as he 
termed them ; persons bearing signs of their having been in- 
structed to serve their master with fidelity. Through such an 
assemblage we were conducted to the door of asmall chamber, 
ina lofiy part of his castle, over-looking the port. <A Jew, 
who had been his private secretary, met us, and desired 
us to waitin an open court or garden before this door, until 
djezzar was informed of our coming. This man, for some 
breach of trust, had been deprived of an ear and an eye at the 
same time. 

At one period of the pacha’s life, having reason to suspect 
the fidelity of his wiyes, he put seven of them to death with 
his own hands. It was after his return from a pilgrimage ta 
Mecca ; the janissaries, during his absence, having obtained 
access to his charem, 

If his history be ever written, it will have all the air of a 
romance. His real name is Achmed. He was a native of 
Bosnia, and speaks the Sclavonian language better than any 
other. It is impossible to give even a detail of his numerous 
adventures here. At an early period of his life, he sold 
himself to a slave-me:rchant in Constantinople ; and being 
purchased by Ali Bey, in Egypt, he rose from the bumble 
situation of a mamluke slave, to the post of governor of 
Cairo. In this situation, he distinguished himself by the 
most rigorous execution of justice, and realized the stories 
related of oriental caliphs, by mingling, in disguise, with 
the inhabitants of the city, aud thus making himself masier 
of all that was said concerning himself, or transacted by his 
officers. 

The interior of his mysterious palace, inhabited by his 
women, ur, to use the oriental mode of expression, the charem 
of his seraglio, is accessible only by himseit. Early in every 
evening he regularly retired to this place, through three mas- 
sive doors, every one of which he closed and barred with his 
own hands. lo have knock« d atthe oute rd or after he had re- 
tired, oreven to enter the seraglio, was an offence that would 
have been punished with death. No person in Acre knew 
the number of his women, but from the circumstance of a 
certain number of covers being daily placed in a kind of 
wheel or turning cylinder, so contrived as to couvey dishes to 
he interior, without any possibility of observing the person 
who received them. He had from time to time received 
presents of female slaves; these had been sent into his 
charem, but, afterwards, whether they were alive or dead, 
no one knew except himself. They entered never to go 
out again : and, thus immured, were cut off from all know- 
ledge of the world, except what he thought proper to com- 
municate. If any of them were ill, he brought a physician to 
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a hole in the wall of the charem, through which the sick 
person was allowed to thrust her arm; the pacha himself 
holding the hand of the physiciaa during the time her pulse 
was examined. If any of them died, the event was kept 
as secret as when he massacred them with his own hands, 
and this, it was said, he had done in more than one instance, 

Such stories are easily propagated, and as readily believed; 
and itis probable that many of them are without foundation, 
We must, however, admit the trath of the terrible examples 
he made after his return from Mceca, in consequence of the 
infidelity of his women. From all the information we could 
obtain, he considered the female tenants of his ebarem as the 
children of his family. When he retired, he carried with him 
a number of watch-papers he had amused himself by cutting 
with scissars during the day, as toys to distribute among them; 
neither could there be any possible motive of cruelty, even 
in the worst of tyrants, towards such defenceless victims. He 
was above sixty years old at the time of our arrival, but vain 
of the vigour he still retained at that advanced age. He fre- 
quently boasted of his extraordinary strength; and used to 
bare his arm, in order to exhibit his brawny muscles. Some- 
times, in conversation with strangers, he would suddenly 
leap upright from his seat, to shew his activity. . He has be n 
improperly considered as pacha of Acre. Lis real pachalic 
was that of Seide, antiently called Sidon ; but, at the time of 
our arrival, he was also lord of Damascus, of Berytus, Tyre, 
and Sidon; and, with the exception of a revolt among the 
Druses, might be considered master of all Syria. 


~ 


seful Advice at the Present Critical Period. 


ee as we are in an expensive but just war, 
4 sgainst one of the most ariful men that ever existed; 
every port on the continent closed against our commerce 

we are most imperiously called upon, as we value our pros- 


perity, and even indep ndeuceas a nation, to encourage our 


own manufactures, to make use of the produce of our colonies 


’ 
and to abstain from the consumption of every article that can 
encrease the revepue of our cnemy. 


[ would first recommend the substitution of coffee for tea. 
lor tea we send bullion out of the country, and of course fa- 
vour our enemy's projects ; by using coffee, which is con- 
siderably cheaper, we dispose of our colonial produce in the 
purchase of ow home manutacturcs, and thus relieve the mer- 
chant and the manufacturer, to whose ruin the despot of Fr 


ee ‘ 
i 


looks for ultimate success. Lt is besides yery generally admitted, 
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that cofee is more wholesome than tea; the former contains 
agreat deal of nourisment, and strengthens the stomach ; 
the lacter, on the contrary, possesses relaxing and weakening 
qualities. 
' [ would next advise the disuse of French wines and brandies: 
ihese articles materially benefit the finances of our enemy, and 
consequently enable him to carry on the war against us with 
ereater energy. ‘The Last Lodia directors have set an example, 
which the nation at large will do well to follow ; they have re- 
solved, “ not to drink at their own tables, or at those of other 
persons, any wines whatever of French production, until it 
var that the exchange is in favour of this country.” 
What i would lastiy (though by no means of Jeast_import- 
ance), call the attention particularly of my fair readers to, 
js our own manufactories. We all of us know the present state 
of them. We know the privations and misery that the 
labouring class of people undergo. .The violent steps taken 
by the rioters, we may with reason condemn; but when 
we consider that they, their wives, and families, are almost 


shall app 


‘ 


starving, We must Commiserate their siiuation, at the same time 
that we lament the iil-judged measures they take to remedy it. 
Surely thea (if no other cousiderations) humanity would in- 
duce us to relieve the distresses of our fellow citizens ; but 
believe me, wy fair Country-women, we have.even greater in- 
centives than hamanity and pity to impel us to succour our 
indigent fellow subjects. Yes Our artful and inveterate 
evemy is well aware that by excluding us from the continent, 
he takes the most effectual means of ruining a nation like our’s, 
so considerably dependant on commerce. Weought therefore 
to be on our guard; we ought to retaliate on him, by not tak- 
lng any of his commodities ; and as much as is in our power, 
to support our manufactories, 

It is notin the ficld nor on the ocean that we need fear an 
enemy, whilst we can preserve our internal resources: but 
when these failus, we must inevitably fall. If we look to the 
continent, poverty, wretchedness, aud the most abject slavery 


every where preseat t.emselves. With these melancholy 
CXALIPICS before our Cyes, let us take warning while we have 
the power, ict us pursue tue most ¢ ffeetual means of resisting 
the deadly foe to liberty and humauity, by supporting our own 
manufacturers and merchants: the French emperor may then 
evan try to prevent us from enjoying ourselves, and trans- 
mitting to our posterity a Constiiution, the admiration aud eavy 
of the whale « zed world, a constitution incalculably dear 
tous, framed by the wisdom, and established by the blood of 
c ie 


PUBLICOLA. 
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Description ef the Tomb of Hafiz, the Persian Poet, near 
Shira Je 


( UT of the high road, which is fifty feet broad and very 
even; and following a smaller path on the right is the 
Hafizeea or the tomb of Hafiz, the most favourite of Persian 
poets. This monument also, in its present state at least, is the 
work of Kerim Khan, It is placed in the court of a plea- 
sure house, which marks the spot trequented by the poet, 
The building extends across an enclosure: so that the front 
of it, which looks towards the city, has a small court be- 
fore it, and the back has another. In the centre is an open 
vestibule supported by four marble columns, opening on 
each side into neat apartments. The tomb of Hafiz is placed 
in the back court, at the foot of one of the cypress trees, 

‘which he planted with his own hands. It is a parallelogram 
with a projecting base, and its superfices is carved in the 
most exquisite manner. One of the odes of the poet is en- 
graved upon it, and the artist has sueceeded so well, that 
the letters seem rather to have been formed with the finest 
pen than sculptured by a hard chissel. The whole is of the 
diaphanous marble of Tabriz, in colour a combination of 
light greens, with here and there veins of red, and sometimes 
of blue. Some of the cypresses are very large, but Aga 
Besheer, the present chief of the queen’s eunuchs, who 
happened to require timber for a building, cut down two of the 
most magnificent tries. This isa place of great resort for the 
Persians, who go there to smoke kaleoons, drink coffee, and 
recile verses. 

éGeCeldcedase 

How different are the feclings of nations on the specta- 
cle and paraphernalia of death! To resort to a tomb for 
pastime and amuseinent, would be thought a strange habit in 
the citizens of London, yet it appears that such is the habit 
of the citizens of Shiraz. The tombs of many eminent 
persous of the eastern nations are placed in gardens ; and 
where the nature of the ground did not afford such enioy- 
meuts, plantations around the tomb brought them to th 
spot. Groves sacred to meditation might certainly be formed 
by this management: or perhaps, the rapidity with which 
ord instructive 


flowers rise to maturity and fade, oight af 
objects of comparison and contemplation, Among our- 
sclves, the flowers trewed On graves, the earl nds hang 


up at church, over the “vacant seat of a young person preimae 
turcly spatehed away, are memorials frail and fading but ex- 
pressive. Ia counties remote from the metropolis, as in Wales, 


Baw ost . One 


‘ ! ’ > , 
itis cusiomary to plant around graves, shrubs and flowers, 
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to renew them annually, and to cut away, nettles or weeds, 
if they have dared to prophane the spot. But none of 
these recollections epproaches in the least towards the custom 
of the Persians, or contributes to vindicate the resort of the 
inhabitants of Shiraz, to the groves, the garden, and the tomb 
of Hafiz, for the purpose of soaking kaleoons, drinking coffee, 
and reciting verses, 





Account of an extraordinary Sickness at the Cape of 
Good Hope, taken from a Letter dated Cape Town, Ja- 
nuary 15, 1812. 


* Rees summer has been most extraordinary at the Cape this 

year. As yet we have not hada regular S.E. wind, which 
in other years is constant at this time. The wind has mosily 
been from the westward,-and the weather cold one day, 
and hot the next. On Christmas-day, in town, the ther- 
mometer, in the shade, was 101, and the next day I do 
not think it was much more than GO degrees. This varia- 
tion of climate has caused a great deal of sickness. There is 
scarcely a house in town where 10, 12, or 15 (inMuding 
slaves) ave not ill. Some persons whose families altogether do 
not consist of less than 50 to 60 souls, have not more than 
2or3 who are well. [t is, in short, almost beyond belief. 
Ido not know that the sickness is v ry dangerous ; but it 
has been so general, that tradespeople have been obliged 
to give up their business for a time, The contractor for 
bread could not heat his oven, all his people being sick. No 
labourers were to be hired in the streets, and indeed all busi- 
ness and amusements seemed to have been completely sus- 
pended, 

Phe sickness (which is now on the decline) has been 
most prevalent among the blacks. I should suppose not 
one in a thousand has escaped it. Twelve out of this family 
of 18 blacks and whites, were ill at one time--eight are so 
at present. ly the family of M. Van Rynweldt, the pre- 
sident of the court of justice, on Saturday last, were con- 
fined by the sickness noless than 88,men, women, and children, 
included. His family, includine slaves of all ages, con- 
; ils Many houses in Cape Town, where 
there are in the whole SO or 40 inhabitants, bave not had a 
single individual who was not suffering at the same moment 
from the effects of this ceneral disease ! 
have usually been a violent head-ach, cold 

! 


ta the head, pain in the chest and limbs, cough, slight 
6 iegree 








Sists of nearly 140 sor 
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Phe symptoms 
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degree of fever, and sickness of the stomach. It has 
been so far fortunate, that the disorder has, in. most instances 
been easily removed in the course of three or four days 
withexception of the cough, which now appears to be near 
its departure. ‘The deaths heve been generally contined to 
very young children, those chiefly under twelve mouths old, 
In the secretary's office, in the fiscal’s (similar to our police 
nagistrate’s) office, and in the burgher senate, which has 
the whole direction of affairs immediatcly relative to the 
town (such as the mayors’ courts in English corporate towns), 
a cowplete stop bas been put to business fron: the sickness 
of their several officers. However, as it does not appear 
that those which have been, or still are more or Jess affected 
with it, are liable to relapses, it is to be hoped that this afflict. 
ing calamity will soon entirely subside, and that every thin 
will shortly resuine its accustomed course. 


[The island of St. Helena has lately been afilicted with 
sickness In a similar manner, and it was there called, the 


2 
influenza. ] 





S Ne Aide bB. & 


WING to the wetness of the late spring, every garden 

swarms with snails, slugs, &c. the following ex:ract from 
alate publication, may Le well worth the attention of gentle. 
men and gardeners :—A gentleman at Fulham, who had taken 
great painsin cultivating a large kitchen garden, was gicat!y 
pestered with snails; so much so, that te had collected a 
bushel in a morning, and could not keep them under. ‘this 
evil was to be attributed, in some measure, toa guickset hedge, 


be 


which separated his land froin some adjoining grounds 





, 
Ing toa nharget gardener. Soap-ashes were spreaG on a stray 
berry border, next the hedge. These enemies to vegetation 
did not return that summer or autumn ; and, by occasionally 
using the soap-ashes, the ground is now entirely treed from 
snailsin the most wet and hot seasons, 


WALPOLE AND GRAY. 


Vy ALPOLs says of Rome and its environs, “ our memory 
sees more than our eyes 3” and Gray adds, * this is 
extremely true, since for realities Windsor or Richmond 
Liill is infinitely preferable to Albano or Frescati.”°—Gray’s 
Letters. 
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THE POLICE OFFICER OUTWITTED. 


Short time ago one of the police officers accosting a Jew, 
asked him if he bought guineas; the Jew replied in the 
affirmative, in consequence of which the officer inquired what 
he would give, and was answered one pound trelve. A guinea 
ne immediate ly tendered; the Jew requested to see it il Was 
good, and when satisfied, gave the officer, to his great confu- 
sion, 2 one pound note and twelve penny pieces. 


SNAKES. 





3 be E learned Sir Joseph Banks, while observing lately the 
motion of a snake along the floor of his library, disco. 
vered that it was assisted in advancing by its ribs, which served 
the purpose of feet, the points of them touching the ground, 
and by those means facilitating its motions. Mr. Home, tu 
whom the fact was made known, availed himself of the occa. 
sion to observe more minutely the peculiar construction of the 
ribs of snakes, and the manner they are adapted for this hi- 
therto unobserved purpose of moving their bodies. 





MILITARY PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


HE camp on Kersal Moor, near Manchester, is under such 
military regulations and arrangements as are requisite for 
immediate service; so that the routine of camp duty is strictly 
observed. To complete the preparation for such service, a 
telegraph is fixed on elevated ground, from which any neces- 
sary intormation can be communicated all through the district 
in a few minutes. There are two pieces of artillery on the 
ground; six horses are attached to each of these pieces; a 
driver to each pair of horses; two men stationed on the gun, 
and about twelve men on horseback in attendauce, a 
A few Suncays since a solemn aud impressive scene was ex- 
hibited that does credit to the liberality of the times, and, we 
trust, will be a presage to the return of tolerating and unbi- 
goted principles. ‘The Roman Catholic part of the Louth mi- 
liiia, with other soldiers of the same faith, were brigaded on 
the ground, and marched round an aliar, raised for the purpose 
of celebrating mass. The sight of so many hundred warriors, 
with their wives and children, on their knees, supplicating the 
Almighty, for their country and themselves, in a way the most 
congenial to their inborn feelings, imposed a religious silence, 


>") 


and interested every spectator. 
Vol. 52. 4 iM Answer, 
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Answer, by Harriet Bowsher, of Blandford, to the Rebus, inserted April 6. 


Paus’d awhile your Christian name to find, 
HENRY at length, Sir, came into my mind; 
Again I paus’d the other name to shew, 
WELSFORD I ventur’d then to place in view; 
‘Then to complete the work I had begun, 


I found twas HENRY WELSFORD, CREDITON. 


& Similar answers have been received from J. Davey, of St. Ewe; Cx 
roline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; W. C. Treffry; J. Cha ple, ot Coldridge; 
F. L. Veysey, Rackentord; W. Snell, of Tiverton; 5 Belcher ; J. San 
som, Poole; W.Terry,of Plymouth; J. Grant, of Smithaleigh; J. Postle- 
thwaite, of the royal marines; and R. Passmore, of Barnstaple. 











Answer, by F. Postlethwaite, of the Royal Marines, to the Charade, by N’ Im, 
porte Qui, inserted April 13. 


EDALLION, Sir, in days of yore was seen, 
And is not this the ancient coin you mean? 


We have received the like answer from F. L. Veysey, of Racken- 
ford; Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; Harriet Bowsher, of Blandford; 
F. Stephens, Wareham; H, Welsford, Crediton; J. Sansom, Poole; and 


B. Belcher. 





Answer, by B, Belcher,to J. Grant's Charade, inserted April 20. 


HE CHAFFINCH, with his little throat, 
Pours forth a sweet, melodious note, 


+*t We have received the like answer from J. W. of Charmouth; 
Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; W. Terry, of Plymouth; J. Sansom, of 
Poole; a Cornish tradesman; W. C, Trefiry; J~ Davey; J. Strike, North 
Hill, near Launceston; F. Stephens, Wareham; H. Welsford, of Crediton ; 
and J. Postlethwaite, of the royal marines, 





A REBUS, éy L. M. of Dunster. 


Word first name that means to cure; 
A pronoun next pray find: 
‘Those who possess my biessed whole 
Are happiest of mankind. 


A REBUS, dy J. Postlethwaite, of the Royal Marines, 


Fish that swims the spacious main ; 
A timid beast that scours the main; 
A place to which the trav’ ller hies 
When Sol descends the western skies ; 
A man of old, for strength well-known ; 
And he who filis the British throne; 
A. prince who first, since Wiiliam’s reign, 
Reduc'd old Scotia’s wild domain ; 
A flow’r that’s in fair Flora’s train 
Will, without doubt, my last explain: 
If you the initials rightly place, 
You'll view what often decks the face. 


9 POETRY. 
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TO SINNERS, 


LL you who laugh at Heaven’s decrees, 
Despising all its righteous laws, 
Repent! and turn unto your God; 
His mercy in abundance flows, 


Tho’ you may for the present shun 

The justice which your guilt deserves, 
Yet all your deeds are seen above, 

And every crime your God observes, 


Remember there’s a day to come, 
There is a judgement drawing near, 

When all, to know their final doom, 
Before their Maker shall appear. 


And when the awful trump shall sound, 
The dead shall rise at its command ; 

And you'll, a guilty soul, come forth 
Before a righteous God to stand. 


O then repent! ere its too late; 
Your guilty soul from torment save 

Petition mercy from your God, 
Thro’ Jesu’s name a.pardon crave, 


Plymouth, W. TERRY, 
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THE CONTRAST.—A LESSON FOR YOUTH. 


Vi tire E’s a prize of sterling worth, 
Thro’ which mankind are given 

A promise fair of peace on earth, 
And happiness in Heaven! 


Vice, like a fiend whose horrid deeds 
Appal the heart to tell, 

With mark’d disgrace e her votary leads 
To sin, to death, and Hell! 


Virtue’ sa friend to all mankind, 
‘Tho’ jeer’d by vice’s factions, 
eads on the virtue-freightcd mind 
‘Lo noble deeds and actions! 


Vice but deceives her firmest friends, 
And bl ackens more each stain ; 

To tolly’s smile but recommends 
tle ignominious train. 


«< 
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To find, ere long, deluded fools! 
Sorely against their will, 

That virtue leads to every good, 
And vice to ev’ry ill. 


Then learn, ye minors of an age, 
When both extremes are carried, 
How virtue may your hearts engage, 

And vice may well be parried. 


For truth in reason’s page exclaims, 
The difference wide forsooth is, 

Virtue a stedfast kingdom gains, 
And vice a kingdom loses. 


Londons W. TAYLOR. 





THE WEDDING-DAY ANNIVERSARY. 





Coa busy remembrance, and let me retrace, 

If time in its progress has altered that facc, 
Since thou and I, Jane, were made one ; 

It is now tea long years—did I say they were long? 

Twas a slip of my pen, I acknowledge the wrong: 
In a dream of delight they’re gone. 


In surveying that eye which enraptur’d my heart, 

Does it now ali that pleasure, that ardour impart, 
As when Cupid first lighted the flame? 

Does the rose on that cheek still exhibit its hue? 

Has Hymen not made it less pleasing to view ? 
Ah no; my heart still beats the same. 


Let age then advance, and his tribute be paid, 
The emblems of beauty may wither and fade, 
As dear wilt thou stili be to me; 
And tho’ the gay season of spring is gone by, 
Affection the joss will most amply supply, 
And winter a chearful guest be. 
It was this happy morning that gave me thy hand, 
Methinks at the altar I still see thee stand, 
The emblem of all I held dear; 
I see the soft tremour that stole thro’ thy frame, 
The blush which, at intervals, vanish’d and came 
O’er thy cheek, tho’ bedew’d with a tear. 


Sensibility claim’d that bright gem as her own, 
A jewel more precious adorn’d not her throne, 
Nor purer atlection could move ; 
It came not the offspring of premature care, 
No sorrow, no anguish had planted it there; 
> Twas the pearly attendant on love. 


Long, long, my dear Jane, may thy virtues adorn, 
And our sweet little praitlers welcome this morn, 
lo them, to their father, so dear ; 
Hark! the summonsis given, the door opens wide ; 
See, onward they rush, to thy bosom they glide, 
‘ And nestle in gratitude there, 


May 27, 1812. 








